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her tragic guilt and of the inevitable necessity 
of the catastrophy. In these three points he 
essentially accepts the conclusions of Kuno 
Fischer in his Lessing als Reformator der 
deutschen Literatur ; that is to say, he finds 
no evidence that Emilia secretly loved the 
prince, he regards her compliance with her 
mother's wish in neglecting to inform Appiani 
of the scene in the church as her tragic guilt, 
and considers the catastrophy as, at the mo- 
ment, the only possible issue. The notes 
show wide and careful reading and, with 
occasional translations, explain difficulties of 
language or thought. The book is a thoroughly 
good piece of work. 

Professor Winkler's stand-point differs radi- 
cally from that of the edition just discussed. 
He believes that Emilia was attracted by the 
prince's personality, and that her moral will was 
paralyzed in his presence, thus making the 
tragic conflict her inability to obey the prompt- 
ings of honor and of duty. So far he essen- 
tially agrees with Erich Schmidt, but not so 
concerning the catastrophy. Odoardo's act 
he considers as the natural result of the un- 
balanced idealism of his disposition and there- 
fore as inevitable. The characterization is a 
well-matured and thoughtful production. Pro- 
fessor Winkler also specially emphasizes the 
influence of Diderot in determining Lessing to 
make his drama a "trag^die bourgeoise," in- 
stead of following Livy's story more closely. 
The notes are largely critical, dealing in many 
cases with the dramatic development, and are 
therefore especially interesting. The book 
merits high rank in the excellent series to 
which it belongs. 

Lewis A. Rhoades. 
Cornell University. 



NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN RHETORIC. 

The Principles of Rhetoric. By Adams Sher- 
man Hill. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Harper & Brothers, New York: 
1895, pp. x, 431. 

A Handbook of English Composition. By 
James Morgan Hart. Eldredge & Brothers, 
Philadelphia : 1895, pp. xii, 360. 

It is probable that no two teachers of English 

Composition, certainly among those who have 



taught long enough to pass through the stage 
of imitation, follow precisely the same method 
of instruction. This wholesome variety of 
method naturally leads to one result that is 
not altogether desirable, — the multiplication 
of text-books. So many instructors in English 
Composition have apparently felt the lack of 
a suitable manual, and have undertaken to 
supply that lack, that there are now text-books 
in abundance, suited to students of every age, 
and representing many methods of instruc- 
tion. 

The books named above are the rightful 
successors of books that have been so long in 
the field that they have outlived many inferior 
works, now forgotten. Each book is the fruit- 
age of the writer's wide experience as a 
teacher of Rhetoric. The Principles of Rhet- 
oric, by Professor Adams S. Hill, appeared in 
1878 ; after seventeen years of use in the class 
room it re-appears, "newly revised and en- 
larged to almost as much again as it was." 
Professor Hart's Handbook of English Com- 
position, though a new work, is written to 
take the place of a book by the father of the 
author,— a book which has been widely used 
for nearly twenty-five years, and which many 
teachers of to-day remember as the guide by 
whose aid they were initiated into the mys- 
teries of English Composition. The fact that 
there was an earlier book, though it is no- 
where mentioned, perhaps accounts for the 
presence in the later book of certain features 
which are not commonly found in handbooks 
of English Composition. 

When the first edition of The Principles of 
Rhetoric appeared (in 1878), the treatises of 
Campbell and Whately were still in general 
use in American colleges : and there need be 
no hesitation in saying that for class-room use, 
Professor Hill's book was clearly an advance 
upon anything that had hitherto been pub- 
lished in English. It was eminently a practical 
rhetoric, — a title that has since been claimed 
for more than one text-book. For seventeen 
years The Principles of Rhetoric has been 
tested in the class room ; and, admirable 
though it is, the book has been found deficient 
in certain directions. The best evidence of 
this inadequacy is the use of supplementary 
books; for example, on Exposition, Argumen- 
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tation, and Theme-Writing, that have been 
prepared by members of the school of younger 
rhetoricians, trained in Professor Hill's de- 
partment. 

Professor Hill's revision of his book has 
been very complete, including structure as 
well as detail. Sentences have been remod- 
eled or subjected to slight modifications, ex- 
amples have been transferred to rubrics under 
which they fall more appropriately, fresh ex- 
amples have been introduced, a more logical 
order of presentation has in some instances 
been secured. Only a close reading will de- 
tect all the minute changes that have been 
made. Indeed, a careful comparison of the 
two forms of the book, and an attempt to 
discover the reason that prompted every 
change and addition in the revised form would 
be an admirable training for a class of ad- 
vanced students, especially for such as intend 
to become teachers of rhetoric. The principal 
divisions of the book are as follows : — Good 
Use; Violations of Good Use; Choice of 
Words ; Number of Words ; Arrangement of 
Words ; Description ; Narration ; Exposition ; 
Argument. The three tests of rhetorical ex- 
cellence, — clearness, force, and ease,— have 
been raised into greater prominence ; they 
are now applied not only to the choice of 
words, but also, in separate sections, to the 
number and arrangement of words, incident- 
ally to paragraphs and whole compositions, 
and, wherever applicable, to exposition and 
argument. During the discussion of sentences 
a fourth test is added; namely, unity: and 
thenceforward it is regarded as of paramount 
importance. A welcome addition is the chap- 
ter on Exposition. Of late there has been a 
tendency, perhaps unduly emphasized, to 
look upon college students as future writers 
of novels and short stories ; as a matter of 
fact, for one college graduate who does imag- 
inative work in literature at least ten have oc- 
casion to do expository or argumentative writ- 
ing. The treatment of argumentation has been 
entirely remodeled, and has been strengthened 
with new illustrative passages. The omission 
of the appendix on punctuation, perhaps the 
best brief treatment of the subject, is unfor- 
tunate ; occasional reference to a treatise of 
this kind is profitable, even for college stud- 



ents. 

In the forefront of Professor Hart's book 
(immediately following an introductory chap- 
ter of less than two pages) are three chapters 
on the paragraph. When it is remembered 
that the earlier Hart's Rhetoric had no treat- 
ment of the paragraph, and that the earlier 
edition of Professor Hill's book gave to the 
subject only one page, such a procedure can 
be called little less than revolutionary. Few 
who have been out of college for as many as 
ten years have ever received any specific in- 
struction in paragraph-writing ; now we have 
not only, as might be expected and desired, 
dissertations on the paragraph, but we have 
also text-books devoted solely to the para- 
graph, and, in accordance with what some 
regard as a tendency to excessive sub-division, 
we have, in some universities, courses in Eng- 
lish Composition given up entirely to the 
theory and practice of paragraph-writing. 

Following this tendency, or, perhaps, lead- 
ing it, Professor Hart introduces the student 
of English Composition by the gateway of 
paragraph-writing. His reasons for this pro- 
cedure he states succinctly and forcibly. 
Within the limits of the paragraph are to be 
found well-nigh all the difficulties that confront 
both teacher and pupil. Diction, sentence 
structure, unity, sequence, continuity, nearly 
all that is included in the comprehensive trio 
of rhetorical virtues, — clearness, force and 
propriety, — in, fact, all the essentials of good 
writing, except the structure of larger com- 
positions, "can be learned through the para- 
graph." 

" Every paragraph gives an opportunity for 
correcting what may be called the writer's 
chronic faults. . . . Although a composition 
may contain three or four times as many 
errors, in the aggregate, as a short paragraph, 
it will not contain more kinds of error than a 
short paragraph by the same writer." 

It may be added that the frequent preparation 
of short papers is advantageous, for both teach- 
er and pupils. While two or three weeks may 
be needed to correct and return a batch of 
essays of ordinary length, a day or two may 
suffice for the correction of a set of papers in 
which the writers are limited to a single page. 
This consideration deserves attention, especi- 
ally in earlier work, in which it is desirable 
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that papers be promptly returned in order 
that they may be followed by fresh papers. 
Another advantage, in addition to that of 
prompt criticism, is the fact that students are 
trained from the outset to practice compres- 
sion instead of that dilution of thought to 
which they are only too prone. 

The neglect of the paragraph by writers on 
rhetoric is curious and almost unaccountable. 
The first formal treatment of the paragraph in 
a treatise on English Composition occurs in 
Bain's Manual of English Composition and 
Rhetoric, published in 1866. Yet the subject 
was slow in finding its way into text-books; 
even now only a small number of text-books 
contain an adequate treatment of it, although 
for more than a century paragraphs have been 
written that in every respect serve as models 
to the student of to-day. Writers so unlike 
in character and in style as Burke and Irving 
are alike in excellence of paragraph structure. 

By a natural reaction from this neglect, the 
paragraph plays an important part in the 
rhetorical teaching of to-day; indeed, as I 
have already intimated, there is some danger 
of its becoming a fad. In no text-book on 
rhetoric has the paragraph ever been pushed 
into such prominence as in that of Professor 
Hart. In Professor Hill's book, on the other 
hand, the subject is reduced to very small 
dimensions ; it is not mentioned until page 
230 is reached, and the treatment is confined 
to eight pages, nearly five of which are made 
up of examples. The discussion is excellent, 
for Professor Hill has, to an enviable degree, 
the faculty of packing much thought into few 
words. In his elementary book, The Foun- 
dations of Rhetoric (published in 1892), twenty 
pages are given to the paragraph ; otherwise 
one might suspect that it is with reluctance 
that Professor Hill has allowed himself to be 
drawn into the current. While his judgment 
may lead him to resist a tendency which is 
perhaps carried too far, yet his treatment of 
the subject is scarcely adequate, and will need 
to be supplemented and re-enforced by the 
teacher. By the laws of proportion, — dis- 
cussed by Professor Hill on page 240, — eight 
pages, out of a total of four hundred, are 
insufficient for a just treatment of so important 
a topic ; for it may safely be affirmed that one 



who can write a good paragraph has, to a 
great extent, mastered the art of writing well. 

Perhaps the amount of space given to the 
topic by Professor Hart (forty pages out of the 
two hundred strictly devoted to rhetoric) is 
unduly large; but this consideration is of 
slight importance in comparison with the 
question whether it is wise to begin instruc- 
tion with the paragraph. In a course of only 
three months, in which a large amount of 
writing must be done as speedily as possible, 
and in which a few significant features must 
be emphasized to the exclusion of others of 
less importance, one might have little hesita- 
tion about following the plan proposed by 
Professor Hart; but in the course of two 
years for which he has made provision, such 
haste seems scarcely necessary. The ability 
to write good paragraphs implies the ability 
to write well-framed sentences in well-chosen 
words ; and if diction and sentence structure 
have not been considered, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to confine one's crilicism to violations of 
the principles of paragraph structure. A 
general assault all along the line may some- 
times be necessary ; but a gradual approach, 
covered by sharpshooters, is usually the wiser 
method of attack. 

Professor Hill's view as to the province of 
Rhetoric apparently does not permit him to 
give any heed to the time-honored division of 
the subject into Style and Invention. Rhet- 
oric he regards as the art of expression, and 
all that can appropriately be treated under 
the rubric of style he sets forth in admirable 
shape. Professor Hart maintains the tradi- 
tional division, though with the addition of 
new material. Thus the paragraph, which in 
Professor Genung's excellent treatment is 
included under Style, is placed by Professor 
Hart under Invention. As a matter of fact, 
the paragraph is so large a unit of discourse 
as to necessitate treatment under both style 
and invention ; for this reason it is well suited 
to serve as a transition between the two di- 
visions. 

"Invention," says Professor Hart, "does 
not consist in finding out what to say ; as a 
rhetorical process, it is the art of putting to- 
gether what one has to say upon a suhject." 
Under this heading he discusses the following 
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topics: — the Paragraph, Narration, Descrip- 
tion, Exposition, and Argumentation; topics 
that Professor Hill finds it necessary to dis- 
cuss, whatever may be his theory as to the 
province of rhetoric. A useful chapter is that 
of Professor Hart's on " Preparing a Com- 
position," which treats of formulating the 
subject and of constructing a working plan or 
outline of the discourse ; strangely enough, 
this chapter is not included in Part I, which 
treats of Invention. The average pupil is not 
inclined to undertake the labor of construct- 
ing an outline, even though the device is 
commonly practiced by experienced writers, 
and is directly helpful in the attainment of 
clearness, force, ease, and unity. Professor 
Hill does not touch upon this very important 
topic ; apparently he does not regard it as 
falling within the province of rhetoric. Un- 
doubtedly, like Argumentation and Exposi- 
tion, it falls in part within the domain of logic. 
Yet it may fairly be asked: Who, if not the 
teacher of rhetoric, is to instruct the student 
in this very important topic, which he is so 
prone to neglect? If the text-book fails to treat 
of the subject, the deficiency must be made 
good by the teacher. It should be added that 
both books, Professor Hart's more explicitly, 
Professor Hill's more subtly, emphasize the 
importance of proportion and of structure. 
It might, perhaps, be objected that Professor 
Hart's chapters on the paragraph and on the 
construction of an outline are so formal in 
their treatment as to lead to a mechanical 
habit of writing on the part of the pupil ; but 
such a criticism will scarcely be made by the 
teacher who knows how direct and explicit 
instruction in these matters is needed by the 
average undergraduate student. 

For Elegance, which for seventeen years 
has held the third place in the trio of rhetori- 
cal virtues, Professor Hill has substituted the 
term Ease. It is difficult to decide upon a 
term which shall connote all the qualities that 
are intended to supplement Clearness and 
Force. Professor Hill says (p. 132) that ease 
is " the quality which makes language agree- 
able," and apparently implies that in order to 
be agreeable, language must be euphonious. 
That verse need not be invariably euphonious 
is generally admitted ; and one would hesitate 



to say that prose which is fittingly vigorous 
and concise is lacking in any quality that is 
appropriate. Since the publication of Pro- 
fessor Wendell's lectures on English Compo- 
sition, there has been a disposition to broaden 
the meaning of the term elegance (perhaps, 
rather to re-establish the literal signification of 
the term), so that it may connote language 
that is as perfectly adapted as possible to the 
thought, be the expression harsh or euphoni- 
ous. Elegance is thus understood to be the 
quality which satisfies the taste, and which, 
accordingly, demands a close correspondence 
between language and thought. Propriety 
might seem to be the term best suited to 
convey this meaning, were it not that the term 
is commonly restricted to mean accuracy in 
the use of words. Indeed, Professor Hart's 
treatment of the fundamental qualities of style 
is divided into Clearness, Force, and Pro- 
priety, though the last term is made to include 
both purity of diction and euphony. 

The conservatism of the one writer, the 
progressiveness of the other, — radicalism, 
some will call it, — appear in matters of detail, 
such as the choice of words. Thus the use as 
verbs of suicide, deed, referee, cable, ivire, is 
frowned upon by Professor Hill, is defended 
by Professor Hart. Of the so-called cleft in- 
finitive Professor Hill says (p. 69): — "Although 
there is a growing tendency to use this con- 
struction, careful writers avoid it." Professor 
Hart says (p. 171): — "There seems to be no 
valid objection to the moderate use of the 
cleft infinitive, especially if the adverbial ex- 
pression be short and simple." The latter 
writer has the courage of his convictions ; for 
example, "to first study" (p. 251), "to truly 
know" (p. 263), "to logically convince" (p. 
315). Evidently, those whose ears are offended 
by the construction may soon be a hopeless 
minority. Much as I dislike the construction, 
I cannot feel justified in waging open warfare 
upon it, or in doing more than to warn pupils 
against using it carelessly and unintelligently ; 
indeed, in the expression "enough to more 
than justify," used recently in an address, I 
am not disposed to suggest any alteration. 

One might question the wisdom of inserting 
in the body of the text remarks to teachers, 
such as are occasionally to be found in Pro- 
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fessor Hart's book. The principal criticism 
to be made, however, is that the author has 
undertaken too much. Indeed, he frankly 
admits (p. 263) that the function of the book is 
strictly at an end with Part III. Part IV 
contains a chapter on Poetry, one on Metre, 
one on Oratory and Debate (with a slightly 
modified treatment this chapter might have 
been included in Part I), and one on the 
History of the English Language. In this 
attempt at comprehensiveness, the earlier 
book is followed ; and these features will 
doubtless help to win acceptance for the new 
book in some quarters. The writer says that 
it has been his "endeavor to make the book 
available both for school and for college" 
(italics are the writer's). In this difficult un- 
dertaking he has, perhaps, succeeded as well 
as any one could succeed ; the book will meet 
the needs of many schools and of some col- 
leges. The more advanced treatment of Pro- 
fessor Hill's book is better suited to students 
who have some maturity of mind, and who 
have had a good elementary training in Eng- 
lish Composition. 

Herbert Eveleth Greene. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



MIRACLE PLAYS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In your issue for February, Prof. E. 
G. Bourne makes the following rather re- 
markable statement, with reference to the ear- 
liest presentation of miracle plays : 

" So far as I have noticed, the historians of 
the drama do not find positive proof of the 
presentation of miracle plays earlier than the 
thirteenth century." 

Now, Prof. Bourne must surely have overlooked 
at least three of the best and best known au- 
thorities on this subject. By referring to either 
Klein, 1 or ten Brink, 2 or Creizenach3 he could 
easily have found the most positive proof of 
their earlier presentation among several of the 

1 Geschichte des Dramas, iii-iv, Leipzig, 1866, 1874. 
t Geschichte der englischen Litteratur, ii, Strassburg, 
1893. 
3 Geschichte des neueren Dramas, i, Halle, 1893. 



leading nations of that era, but, of course, not 
in Italy. Prof. Bourne seems to be under the 
impression that modern historians of the 
drama consider Italy the home of miracle 
plays or of geistliche Spiele in general ! Of 
course, it is mere presumption in me to call at- 
tention to the fact, well known to all who are 
acquainted with the historical development 
of the modern drama, that Italy stands prob- 
ably fourth in chronological order in the devel- 
opment and presentation of miracle and mys- 
tery plays. However, I hope I may be par- 
doned for giving a few passages here from the 
authors mentioned above, which bear directly 
on the point in question. 

But, first, as to " Bishop Liutprand's narra- 
tive of his embassy to Constantinople in 968," 
Creizenach says (p. 355 f.) : 

"Auch aus dem Gebiete des ostromischen 
Reiches hat sich kein einziges VVerk erhalten, 
das als geistliches Drama im eigentlichen Sin- 
ne des Wortes zu bezcichnen ware. Doch 
scheint es, dass auch dort mitunter Auffiihr- 
ungen von geistlichen Dramen in der Kirche 
stattfanden. Ausfiihrlichere Bericht iiber 
solche Dramen sind, soviel ich weiss, nicht 
vorhanden." 

In a foot-note (p. 356) to the last sentence he 
remarks : 

" Wenn Liutprand in dem Berichte iiber seine 
Gesandtschaftsreise 968 erzahlt, dass die Grie- 
chen am 20. Juli die Himmelfahrt des Elias mit 
scenischen Spielen feierten {Monumenta Germ. 
Scriptt. 3, 353 f.), so geht aus seinen Worten 
nicht mit Bestimmtheit hervor, dass er Auffuhr- 
ungen in der Kirche meinte." 

In regard to "religious plays" in Greek 
literature, Creizenach says further in this con- 
nection (p. 356, and note 2) : 

"Die geistlichen Dichtungen in dialogischer 
Form welche die mittelgriechische Litteratur 
aufzuweisen hat, sind ohne Zweifel als Buch- 
dramen zu betrachten. Das eine die Zn'xoi 
sis tov Addjn des Diakons Ignatios (c. 820) be- 
handelt im 143 Trimetern den Sundenfall. Das 
andere, der leidende Christus (Xpztfrds 711x6- 
Xoor), von einem unbekannten Dichter wahr- 
scheinlich im 11. oder 12. Jahrhundert verfasst, 
ist eine geschmacklose Kiinstelei4 Vgl. zu 
dem Obigen die Darstellung in Krumbachers 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 
Miinchen, 1891 ; besonders S. 296, 348, 356 ff. 
Sathas, hat eine ausfuhrliche Monographic 

4 For a detailed description of this piece, cf. Klein, iii, 
599 ff 
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